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A CITY WITHOUT A LIBRARY 


(Reprinted from the Southland Times, March 28, 1946.) _ 








THE CITY LIBRARIAN, Mr C. H. Hulls, presented his first 
report to the City Council on Tuesday night. As was to 
be expected, ‘a brief survey . . . confirmed the general 
opinion that the present library is totally inadequate for 
the needs of a city the size of Invercargill.’ The building 
is in need of renovation; its lending department has a poor 
book stock and an obsolete changing system; the juvenile 
library is rly located ‘from an administrative point of 
view,’ and there are not enough books of the right kind, 
especially for younger readers. These facts have been 
brought many times to the notice of the council and the 
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public. They could not be ignored by a new librarian, who 
finds in them the measure of the task that awaits him. His 
‘broad statement of suggested policy’ is necessarily modest, 
though it implies a great deal of work for a staff that has to 
contend with many difficulties and inferior conditions. The 
council has done its best to be helpful within the limits 
fixed inexorably by financial considerations. Its ‘ baths and 
library’ committee has recommended the introduction of 
a more modern changing system, complete with ‘ certain 
woodwork alterations '; and the city engineer will be asked 
to submit an estimate for interior decoration. There, of 
course, the matter ends, as it always must until the plain 
truth is faced that the library is meanly housed in a structure 
which should be demolished, or converted to other uses, at 
the earliest opportunity. No amount of interior decoration 
can conceal the smallness, inconvenience and antique qual- 
ity of the building. Antiquity can be gracious; but the 
+ Reed was built when architectural taste was dubious. It 
is approached from outside through a dark hole that is sup- 
posed to be a doorway, obscurely embedded in a commercial 
facade. Instead of a building which proclaims itself as a 
place of books, standing in its own grounds or at least in 
a decent page from shops and offices, there is a build- 
ing devoted to congestion, and concealed so skilfully—in the 
busiest part of the city—that strangers need to be led by 
the hand before they can come safely to that dark and ding, 
stairway. The circulating department is huddled into a 
room which, by modern standards, is barely large enough 
for a juvenile library. A fine collection of books is so badly 
housed in the reference section that only students of strong 
character can be expected to make use of it. 


CULTURAL STAGNATION 


Libraries should be designed and built with persuasive 
intention. Everything possible should be done to stimulate 
in the people, and especially in the young, a conviction that 
books are precious things, that it is a pleasure as well as a 
privilege to consult them, and that pleasures of the mind 
deserve their reflection in the grace and utility of a bookish 
environment. These arguments may seem pretentious. It 
may be thought that the appeal should be lower and more 
‘emt 4 in tone, in the mistaken belief that the search for 

nowledge, or the addiction to good novels, have no results 


of any pragmatic value. Let it be mentioned, then, that 
Invercargill stands almost alone among the cities of New 
Zealand in its niggardly attitude towards cultural enterprise. 
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In smaller places it has been found possible to emulate 
modern library practice. If books are unable to speak for 
themselves, there can at least be some reference to civic 

ride. There are, of course, many citizens who are ashamed 
of the cultural stagnation around them. They remember it 
with a sense of frustration when grief is expressed at the 
slow urban development of one of the richest and most beau- 
tiful provinces in the country. They know quite well that 
while Invercargill remains backward in amenities the in- 
habitants of other places will feel no overwhelming desire to 
migrate southwards. And they understand the limitations 
that are being placed upon their children. It may be said 
that a new library cannot be built while homes for the 
people must be given a deserved priority. But what is being 
done about the future? The housing shortage will not last 
indefinitely, and long before it is ended there will be much 
building of new hotels. It is time now to make plans. The 
City Council will talk glumly of finance; no doubt it will 
continue to talk that way, through its changing members, for 
the next hundred years. If the citizens of Invercargill want 
a library that is worthy of the community, they may yet 
have to bestir themselves and look where they can for the 
money, the vision and the unflagging purpose. 





THE QUALITIES OF 
GOOD BINDING FOR BOOKS 


WITH NOTES ON SOME BAD ASPECTS. 





By C. R. H. Taylor 





OnLy A PART of the problem of proper preservation of 
books can be met by the librarian. What he can do depends 
upon their initial physical construction, the paper and 
printing; the binding materials, and their method of 
assembly. Some papers, such as heavy art and light bulky 
woodpulp do not take to glue with friendliness. The 
printer can make binding difficult by folding across the 
grain, when the paper will often not lie at ease. Such a book 
will rarely stay rounded properly. Loose original sewing, or 
threads too thick, will make a back too full, generally 
shoulders too high, and the book will ‘ work’ in its case, 
rub through at the hinges, becoming ‘ shaken’ in the book- 
seller’s jargon. 


Nevertheless, much does lie at the door of the librarian. 
He can insist upon good or at least adequate rebinding. He 
must generally decide whether his book is to wear out under 
heavy use, or be preserved with slight use. If the former, 
strength is the first consideration, and the cheaper materials 
will provide that for the term he needs. 

Sewing. If the book is worth keeping, it pays to use a 
good grade of thread, for the extra high cost is slight. Sewing 
must not be too tight, or it will break in the rounding, or 
tear light sections. The practice of ‘ two sections on’ is sat- 
isfactory if properly spaced, but the two or three end-sections 
should have each a thread to themselves, with a strengthen- 
ing sheet covering the outerside and folding half an inch 
round the first and last sections. This gives end-papers 
something to grip on to. 


I believe, against quite a deal of opinion, that sewing on 
tapes 1s not as good as on hemp laces. Apart from the fact 
that tapes are generally of cotton, the sewing thread must lie 
at an angle against the hole in the back of the section when 
returning from going round the tape. This means a ten- 
dency to cut, as will be evident from an examination of 
ordinary books in regular use. The tapes are quite away 
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from the back once the glue has lost its hold, and at front 
and rear, sections are frequently cutting badly. I may say 
that this same weakness is present in the ancient style of 
binding, when laces or thongs were laid on top of the sec- 
tions, instead of in saw cut. Admittedly the former has 
slightly more flexibility, but in the latter the threads run 
straight and true, and there is no shearing action against the 
paper. Moreover, it gives a smoother back and a better grip 
for the glue and mull. Glue rarely penetrates tapes, so that 
quite a proportion of the back is not stuck. 


Messrs. Hutchison, Bowman and Stewart, of Wellington, 
have devised a sewing method to take full advantage of this 
straight thread. In this, the stitch runs full length of every 
section which carries a slight nick at top and bottom where 
wires stand when sewing. This stage is very rapid, involv- 
ing merely passing the thread back and forth round the 
wires as each section is placed above its neighbour. The 
intermediate laces are threaded through the sawcuts at right 
angles and around the transverse threads. 


A word on overcasting. It is not uncommon for this to be 
done by machine, and it can be satisfactory if good thread 
and wide spacing are used. But often the stitch is so short 
that the paper is perforated like a sheet of stamps, and the 
page tears out as easily. For good books the pernicious 
practice of some binders of guillotining the fold and over- 
casting in big sections to be guarded against. 

It is worth while to notice the ‘ sewing’ of older books, 
particularly those of last century, when two bad practices 
were common. The worst is the use of staples to affix the 
sections to the mull. The staples often rust and present a 
real problem in rebinding the rotted backs. The other is 
the complete absence of stitching where the back edges of 
the single sheets are glued to the mull exactly as in a scrib- 
bling block. Brees’ engravings of New Zealand is an ex- 
ample, for good class books were not exempt. 

Backing and rounding. If the sections are properly 
pressed before sewing, the rounding is easier et better. 
Care should be taken that shoulders are not too high, and 
at this point attention should be drawn to the need for 
taking the sharp edge off the board at the hinge, further to 
prevent rubbing and cutting there. Soft board such as 
Whakatane is innocuous, but millboard and often straw- 
board will hold a firm sharp edge. 

Mull should lie with its heavier threads across the back, 
and be well pressed on. One should be aware that there is 
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cotton mull and linen mull. The latter will do a better 
job. The layer of paper above the mull on the spine should 
be heavy enough for the volume, and not enough care is 
commonly taken of this fact. The folder should work it on 
so that it grips all over. Modern glues have constituents, 
such as glycerin, that admit of more flexibility than the 
usual commodity. 

Endpapers. These should be carefully chosen to match 
the end sheets of the book as to strength. They can be 
slightly heavier, but if too rigid, will wrench the lighter 
pages away from the back. They should fold along the 
grain, but for a stronger result can be reinforced with a 
matching cloth. Some binders make the end-papers a sec- 
tion, with a thread showing. It gives definite strength. 

The library edition of Everyman is an interesting example 
of identifying the end paper more completely with the 
book, for it carries the fold, sewn, right round the end 
sections. 

Casing. This, the commonest of all binding today, can 
be extremely good. It appears bad, however, when poor 
materials are used, when the sewing and gluing are not 
strong, and particularly when inadequate pasting is used in 
actually putting the book into the case. Poor cover material 
can be offset, as in the Left Book Club series, by putting a 
strip of mull under the material (paper in this instance) at 
the back to take care of hinging. We are prone to be misled 
by the term buckram. It has strength, but cotton buckram 
will not last any longer than another cotton fabric, apart 
from wear. Linen buckram is hard to obtain. 

The stiffening in the spine can be a large factor in saving 
or breaking a book. If too firm it will help cut or break 
the cover fabric, if too light will not support it, and lead 
to strains that end in breakage. It should, of course, be 
well glued into position (under pressure), not coming free 
as is often seen. For a heavy book, the split board to take 
lace or tapes, is an improvement. 

It is noticed that better-class American books now fre- 
quently have the French joint at the hinge with buckram 
covers. This gives both strength and appearance, and is, 
when properly done, wholly commendable. 

Leather Binding. This brings me to a consideration of 
the * properly bound’ book. Leather is a problem in many 
instances. It will stand wear and handling, and it has 


appearance. With care (oiling and attention to air condi- 
tion) it will last longer than most fabrics we know today. 
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Incidentally rexine is to be avoided, for while it looks well 
and is readily cleaned, it cracks in a few years, being a 
rubber compound. 

But the age co complaints against leather binding in 
the orthodox fashion is in the method of lacing and the 
treatment at the hinges. To hide the passage of the laces 
through the board, they are hammered quite heavily. It 
weakens them. And to make the cover open easily, the bin- 
der carefully pares away the precious material, precisely 
where it is needed—at the hinge. Thus almost invariably 
when a leather binding goes, it goes at the hinge, the laces 
collapse and the cover is off at the same time or soon after. A 
cased binding will often show the mull below when the cover 
breaks through, but will frequently last long afterwards. 
In common with many binders and library folk, I am of the 
opinion that the French joint is the solution, for the region 
of freedom from board and shoulder gives flexibility for the 
full strength of the leather, and laces do not suffer as in the 
older style. 

It is difficult to be arbitary about kinds of leather, but 
other things being equal, morocco, pigskin and vellum take 
first place, calf and sheep being not quite so enduring. 

Trimming the pages. The question of trimming is not 
quite merely a matter of taste or fashion. For expendable 
books it matters not, but for books that are to last, the less 
trimming the better. The reason is simple—the further away 
from the paper's edge is the text, the less is it likely to suffer 
from dust, damp, insect or fire. Slight trimming at the top, 
will make dusting easier, as will gilding there. 

Finally, it may at times be useful for librarians to know 
of two other simple and cheaper methods of binding. The 
‘fiddle string’ scheme involves merely putting saw-cuts 
with a ‘set’ across the back, into which hemp cords are 
worked when the glue is applied. The back can be rounded, 
mull applied and the book cased as usual. Obviously it 
will not open flat, but for a storage binding, and where 
inner margins are wide, it is useful. Alternatively the anci- 
ent method of stitching with three stabs from side to side, can 
be carried a stage further by stitching (through the full 
thickness) every half inch and running two or three laces 
through to flay out and glue against the case. Mull and 
backing prepare for casing as usual. 

In the binding of periodicals and other serials or sets, 
it can be a considerable saving to have labels printed on suit- 
able cloth (the light smooth styles are effective) with a blank 
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space for the volume number and date to be added in Indian 
ink. These are then glued on the cased volume. 

In framing the foregoing suggestions I have not considered 
the binding or repair of rare or ancient books. That is 
quite another branch of the subject. 


NOTES 


The librarian of the National Library Centre, Mr A. G. 
Bagnall, is at present carrying out a survey of the libraries 
of Government Departments. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


It may be of interest to those in children’s libraries to 
know that in Notes and Queries, Vol. 190, parts 5 and 6, 
March 1946, there are two useful articles on the history of 
children’s books. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND PRESS 


We accord a hearty welcome to the inception of the New 
Zealand University Press which should render a most useful 
publishing service to New Zealand scholarship. The Press is 
now prepared to consider manuscripts for publication. Such 
manuscripts may be either works of general cultural inter- 
est or value, or studies likely to advance the cause of scholar- 
ship and learning. Manuscripts should be submitted to the 
Secretary of the University of New Zealand Press, P.O. Box 
1026, Christchurch, C.1., and should be accompanied by 
adequate return postage. 
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THE POWER OF THE . .: 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Arthur Calder-Marshall 








[Reprinted from ‘ The Author, Playwright and Composer,” 
Vol. LVI, No. 3] 


DuRING THE YEARS of truce, 1918-1939, the book industry 
was dominated by the organised demand of the subscription 
libraries. They were the biggest block buyers of books. 
Where a bookseller ordered in single copies or in dozens, 
the central buying agencies of the subscription libraries 
ordered and re-ordered in hundreds. 

In consequence, any publisher of general books had to 
study the needs of subscription libraries, if he was to make 
his business a success. He might have ideals of publishing 
all that was best in contemporary literature; but he had to 
counterbalance these ideals by a realistic appreciation of the 
economics of his business; and that appeared to mean cater- 
ing also for the subscription library market. 

In the same way, the subscription libraries were run by 
men, many of whom had a great love of literature; but they 
in their turn had to consider what their subscribers wanted. 
They were not in the business as public benefactors but to 
make a profit which would pay the rent and the shareholders. 

If the subscribers to the circulating libraries had been a 
cross-section of the reading public, the demands of the sub- 
scription libraries would have been the accurate reflection 
of public taste. But it was not. The majority of the sub- 
scribers belonged to the middle class, most of them were 
women, and of these women most were middle-aged or eld- 
erly. Middle-aged and elderly women of the middle class 
possess charm and virtue, no doubt, but they do not as a 
group lead the country intellectually, nor do they stand out 
for their vivid appreciation of the beauties of literature. 
Yet for the last thirty years, they, with their Class A and 
Class B subscriptions and their forlorn quest for “a_ nice 
book,”’ have been unconsciouly the most powerful single in- 
fluence on the book industry. They are the customers of the 
subscription libraries, and it is their taste for which the 
buyers of those libraries cater. A book may give joy to one in 
ten of a library’s subscribers; but if it might conceivably out- 
rage the moral, political or social prejudices of the remain- 
ing nine, it is a dangerous line of goods; much better to buy 
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an innocuous novel which outrages all aesthetic values but 
is morally, socially and politically utterly blameless. 

The story of the inter-war years of publishing is one of a 
series of attempts to break away from the domination of 
the subscription libraries as the main consumers of books. 
Some of these attempts, such as Benn’s Ninepennies, were 
failures; others, such as the producer-organised book clubs, 
were partial successes. But no attempt that I know of was 
made to organise the demand of what was actually one of 
the greatest, and potentially far the greatest, consumers of 
books, namely the public libraries. They catered for a much 
wider cross-section of the public and on a much larger scale. 
But they had little or no influence on the book industry 
during this period. ; 

There were two reasons for this. Firstly, the public libra- 
ries possessed no central buying agency on the lines of the 
subscription libraries. They bought their new books through 
local booksellers, receiving a discount of 10% (in contrast 
to the thirty-three and a third per cent which the subscrip- 
tion libraries got). Public library sales, consequently ap- 
peared on the publishers’ lists as “‘ sales to booksellers;” 
there was no direct impact of the block order. The major- 
ity of publishers thought of public libraries as a smal] and 
constant fraction of total national sales, which did not have 
to be specially considered. 

Secondly—and this is the vicious corollary of the above— 
the books published at prices ranging from seven shillings 
and sixpence to a guinea were too expensive for the public 
librarians to buy as many as they needed new. They had 
to look round for ways of acquiring stock second-hand. They 
bought up review copies, remainders, and became parasitic 
upon the subscription libraries. 

The needs of a subscripticn library fall off after approxi- 
mately six months. Branch libraries which had to have 
twenty copies of a book on publication can do with five 
after the first rush is over. The earning life of the remain- 
der is over. They are returned to stock, and start to become 
a liability, taking up valuable storage space. 

So at this stage, bargain-hunting public librarians are 
allowed in to cake their pick, on condition that they will 
leave six copies of each book in the bin in case there is 
some unexpected revival of interest in the branch libraries. 
The usual price for a good customer is a flat rate of one 
shilling for any novel and three shillings and sixpence for 
any work of non-fiction, irrespective of author, title or orig- 
inal cost. 

A large amount of public library shelf space was filled by 
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these ex libris copies. It is a system which is satisfactory to the 
subscription libraries, but to no one else. Printers, pub- 
lishers and authors receive no benefit from these resales, 
which may bring each copy to a reading public of between 
two and three hundred people; and any satisfaction which 
the public librarian might get from getting some books 
which he wanted cheaply was tempered by the fact that his 
choice was limited to what was available in the bins. He 
had to make the selection of books for his wide public from 
the cast-outs of books chosen originally to please a public 
mainly of middle-aged, middle-class women. He wanted 
the best of each type, good psychological novels, good west- 
erns, good detective stories. If he was the librarian of a 
large library with a number of branch libraries, he stood 
a good chance of getting them. But if he was one of the 
smaller fry, he had to choose the second, third and fourth- 
rate faute de mieux. The reading taste of the nation was 
determined by the Class A subscriber. 

This was and is to my mind a most unsatisfactory situa- 
tion not only economically, but also artistically. Some 
writers were forced either consciously or unconsciously to 
conform to the needs of the primary market; others, refus- 
ing to conform, failed to find the wider public they deserved. 

At the present time, with the paper shortage and the scar- 
city of most consumption goods, publishers can still sell al- 
most any quantity of almost any general book. But this 
situation cannot last. The conditions which depressed the 
book industry during the truce years will return unless all 
interested parties are prepared now to consider what measures 
are necessary to put the industry on a sound financial and 
artistic basis. 

It is a complex situation, for which not one but half a 
dozen parallel and concurrent solutions must be found. But 
the key to all of them is the organisation of the block de- 
mand according to consumer needs. The public libraries 
are by no means the only factor in the reconstitution of 
the book industry. But they have a major role to play. 

They can only play this role, if they are prepared to bring 
their combined influence to bear upon the publishers; and 
this can be done only by the formation of a central buy- 
ing agency, which need exert no more control of taste than 
the central agency of a subscription library does on the de- 
mands of a branch manager, who can buy what he likes 
within his financial allocation. At the moment, every pound 
spent by the subscription libraries buys as much as twenty- 
seven shillings of the ratepayers’ money, because the former 
buy wholesale while the latter buy retail at a 10%, discount. 
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Public librarians cannot reasonably demand an increased 
financial allocation until they have eliminated this scanda- 
lous waste of public moneys. After they have taken this 
step, however, they will be in a position to demand more, if 
more is needed. The use of public libraries has increased 
enormously during the war, in many cases to two and a half 
times the pre-war size. But the supply of books has not in- 
creased and there are important libraries in the country 
where there are only two volumes to each subscriber. 

The central buying agency of the public libraries will be 
able to make itself felt by the Publishers’ Association as one 
of the greatest, and potentially far the greatest, consumers 
of new books. The publishers, who have kept the price of 
books high under the conviction that there is only a limited 
demand for the books, and the public librarians who have 
been forced to scrabble in the bins of subscription libraries 
for second-hand books to fill their shelves, must come to an 
arrangement whereby the price is so adjusted that they can 
get the books they want new. If it was possible for the pro- 
ducer book clubs to sell books at half a crown, which would 
otherwise have cost anything from seven and sixpence to 
fifteen shillings, merely because of a guaranteed minimum 
ee there is no reason at all why the same system 
cannot be operated by the public libraries, if they are pre- 
pared to use the economic power which they can command. 














REFLECTIONS ON 
CURRENT AUCTION PRICES 
OF NEW ZEALAND BOOKS 





By A. G. Bagnall 





THE VALUES OF second hand New Zealand books are in two 
contexts the concern of librarians. Librarians may be asked 
to advise on the value of separate books or a collection, or, 
more rarely, they might aspire to the now more difficult 
task of completing a representative collection of New Zea- 
land O.P. publications. Value in this field of course hinges 
basically on demand but there may not be any correlation 
between the intrinsic worth of a book and the price which 
it might command in the second hand market. In the local 
saleroom there is broadly some such relationship in that 
the prices for standard O.P. works and the ‘classics’ of 
earlier New Zealand are higher than for those admitted to 
be less authoritative. 

In view of this the prices paid at the recent auction of 
Messrs Bethune & Co., Wellington, are of some interest. 
Except for pamphlet material it is only in the last twenty 
years that the acquisition of New Zealand titles has become 
a difficult or hazardous undertaking. We would like to 
think that this scarcity is a manifestation of the ‘ dawning 
of historical awareness’ to which E. H. McCormick referred 
in a Conference address. However, from whatever cause, 
a distinct upward trend in values was noticed before the 
Depression. A convenient starting point may be the One 
hundred representative New Zealand books of J. C. Ander- 
sen issued (and still available as Alexander Turnbull Lib- 
rary Bulletin No. 1) in 1925 while the trade catalogues of 
the next few years, for example Maggs Bros., 1927, show a 
slight rise. During the unhappy early thirties book values 
here as overseas shared markedly in the general recession. 

Since 1934 the tendency has been steadily upwards with a 
fantastic acceleration during the past two years or so. Aids 
to assessing reasonable values from that date exist in trade 
catalogues, notably the Francis Edwards catalogue of the 
Edge Partington collection, (1934) and the list at the end 
of J. C. Andersen’s Lure of New Zealand book collecting 
(1936), while the Alexander Turnbull Library has for the 
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last seven years maintained a card record of auction prices. 
The prices in both the printed works, particularly the An- 
dersen, were considered rather high for some years follow- 
ing, and books were commonly obtainable at auction for 
sums much less than those shown. The following table for 
this reason may not be as illuminating as a true auction 
record for the same period, but is nevertheless of interest. 


Edge Par- 
Andersen. tington. Andersen. Bethunes 


1925 1934 1936 1946 
Sea ¢-86@ 02 @&€ 864268 @& @ 


Hempleman, Piraki log aa = —- — 810 0 
Baucke, Where the white 

man treads iid — 0 5 O — 111 0 
Baucke, Where the white 

man treads dana — — — 110 0 
Carleton, Life of Henry 


Williams —— a -- 710 0 
Dittmer, Te Tohunga a 
Fenton, Suggestions for a 


history... er -— -- — 212 6 
Guthrie-Smith, Tutira, 1921... 3 0 0 — — 12 5 0 
Guthrie-Smith, Tutira, 1926 .... -= — — 1210 0 
McNab, Murihiku, 1909 a — —_ 3 5 0 
Nicholas, Voyage to New 

Zealand . 110 0310 04006 0 0 
Nicholas, Voyage to New 

Zealand ~ — — — 5 0 0 
Polack, New Zealand, 1888... 2 5 0 310 0 4 4 0 610 0 
Polack, New Zealand, 1838 .... — — — 7 5 0 
Shortland, Southern dis- 

tricts of New Zealand... 110 0 1 5 O — 41 0 
Wade, A journey in the 

North Island... onlin — 4002 60 510 0 
Wakefield, Adventure in 

New Zealand, 1843 . 210 0 8 &6 O 815 0 610 0 
Wakefield, Adventure in 

New Zealand, 1843 dais —_ — — 6 0 0 
Hochstetter, New Zealand ... 3 0 0 a 2-6 ¢ ¢ & 4 
Kerry-Nicholls, King 

Country wen a 010 0 018 0 112 6 


It will be noted that of the items not in the earlier lists, 
Hempleman and Guthrie-Smith were then in print while 
Dittmer has been out of the Government Printer’s list for 
less than four years. The ceiling price for Tutira — 
for itself when it is recollected that another edition is almost 
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through the press. 
now the desiderata of the sale room, appeared in the Edge 
Partington catalogue for the small sum of four pounds. 

It is particularly in this field of the smaller works that 


Fenton with ninety other pamphlets, 


the increase has been most noticeable. While a proportion 
of these could be regarded as ephemeral or factually avail- 
able in works still in print many of the titles are still rele- 
vant and in demand in their particular subjects. 

Now, from the standpoint of the library these enhanced 
prices are unfortunate. It renders works in demand for 
special enquiries excessively difficult to obtain, while smaller 
institutions in whose library policy the factor of conserva- 
tion does not enter, are sometimes reluctant to increase the 
availability of these ‘ assets.’ 

The remedy lies partly in reprinting the texts of these 
coveted items. Past reprinting in the case of four or five 
authors who come to mind, Wakefield, Featon, Earle and 
Savage has probably not yielded a return commeasurate with 
the cost while only in the case of the Savage — has 
the editorial work, if present at all, been of a scholarly stan- 
dard. For general library purposes the main consideration 
is the text not the edition in this class of publication but 
where the text can be amplified or corrected it is basic in 
scholarship that it should be done. This question has been 
discussed from time to time but without any positive policy 
emerging. 

It now seems that there is room for some editorial com- 
mittee, with representation from the University, and His- 
torical Branch of Internal Affairs Department and the Lib- 
rary Association to make at least a general survey of the 
question and bring forward recommendations. If any pub- 
lisher wishes to reprint a particular text as a commercial 
venture he could have the editorial recommendation of the 


Committee which itself might ultimately undertake the 
work. 


8I- 





SCHOOLS’ SECTION ANNUAL MEETING 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Schools’ Section of the N.Z.L.A. 
was held on May 16, 1946, at Wellington East Girls’ College. 
Representatives of twenty-seven institutional members were 
present as well as others interested in school library matters. 
The Chairman was Mr A. S. Farquhar of Rongotai College. 

There was considerable discussion of various points aris- 
ing from the Report which had already been circulated to 
members. Mr A. D. Davidson of Hutt Valley High School 
suggested that the book-lists supplied to the ‘ Education 
Gazette’ by the Schools’ Section should be cyclostyled and 
circulated to members, but it was pointed out that, as each 
school keeps a file of the ‘ Educational Gazette’ the full 
range of lists was already easily obtainable. Mr Davidson 
then offered space for library material in ‘S.T.A.’ (the jour- 
nal of high and technical school teachers) and complained 
that the Schools’ Section had not been helpful in supplying 
material to the columns of Library Notes recently edited by 
him. The Secretary of the Section read correspondence with 
Mr Davidson relating to the matter in which it was stated 
that the Section would first have to secure the consent of 
Council to contribute to Mr Davidson’s column and that, 
as it was unlikely that Council would-allow the Section to 
supply material to a column over which it had no control, 
the Committee recommended that no action be taken. It 
was then unanimously resolved that the Schools’ Section 
approach the editor of ‘S.T.A.’ with the object of devising 
a way of making the best use of the space available. 

In connection with the training of teacher-librarians, Mr 
J. D. McDonald of Palmerston North Boys’ High School 
asked if the correspondence course of library training could 
be opened to teachers and the Committee was directed to 
inquire into the possibility of having this done. Mr W. F. 
Reid of Otago Boys’ High School highly commended the 
training given by Mr J. Harris of Otago University Lib- 
rary, and suggested that a similar plan might be possible 
elsewhere. 

After the adoption of the Annual Report, the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, A. S. Farquhar; Honorary 
Secretary, FE. F. Turner; Committee, C. M. Heine, L. B. 
Quartermain, J. Rawson, P. B. Trapp, M. Milson and, by 
co-option, J. L. Cameron. 

Two short addresses were then given. Mr Farquhar dealt 
with library policy from the point of view of the teacher- 
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librarian, and Miss K. Harvey gave an outline of the report 


of the Planning Committee: School and Children’s Libra- 
ries. 


Note: 


In view of the above discussion it is perhaps of interest that 
New Zealand Libraries is endeavouring to arrange pub- 
lication of a series of articles of practical interest to the 
librarians of secondary and technical schools.—Ed. 


COMMENDATION FOR REPLACEMENT LIST 


IN A DISCUSSION of the present standard of English children’s 
libraries in the February number of The Librarian and book 
world and curator, favourable mention is made of the 
N.Z.L.A. replacement list of children’s books published in 
England. The list, says the journal, is a ‘ desperate S.O.S. 
to British publishers to save New Zealand from buying all 
its children’s books from the United States.’ Occasion is 
taken to point out that the list ‘the result of most careful 
thorough investigation into the needs of New Zealand's lib- 
raries, is of standard titles of quality now either out of 
print or so rarely available as to be virtually so. Miss Car- 
nell in forwarding the list to The Librarian has said that 


_ ‘No reasonable person would either wish or my to ex- 
e 


clude American children’s books from libraries in New Zea- 


land or elsewhere, but the posibility that American books 

will permanently dominate children’s and school libraries 

in New Zealand is a different matter. It is a quite real 
posibility.’ 





FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: EXTRACT FROM 
MINUTES 


A MEETING OF the Standing Executive Committee was held in Wel- 
lington on 2nd May, 1946. M. P. Parsons (in the chair), G. T. Alley, 
N. Gordon, W. A. Lindsay, J. Norrie, C. S. Perry and the Secretary 
= ee. Apologies were received from E. M. Gilmer and G. H. 
Scholefield. 


Branch representation at Conferences: 


The Secretary reported that the following proposals had been sub- 
mitted to Council by postal ballot, and had been approved :— 


1. That subject to ratification each year by the Standing Executive 
Committee a grant be made available to all Branches of the Asso- 
ciation to cover the travelling expenses of one junior representa- 
tive attending the annual conference. 


. That for the purpose of this grant a junior representative shall 
be a financial member of the Association not more than twenty- 
five years of age. 

. That travelling expenses be paid at the rate of first class steamer 
fare and second class rail fare. 

The matter will be discussed further by Council at its next meet- 
ing. 


Hon. Editor “ New Zealand Libraries” 
The resignation of Mr G. L. Gabites from the position of Hon. 


Editor was accepted, and it was resolved that a letter be sent to him 
thanking him for his services. 

It was resolved that Mr Bagnall be approached to act as Editor, 
and that the Canterbury Branch be asked to collaborate with him, 
especially in the matter of contact with the printer. 


Index to N.Z. Periodicals: 


It was decided to send the Index to New Zealand Periodicals to 
the Johannesburg Public Library in exchange for the Index to South 
African Periodicals. 


Booksellers’ Terms: 


It was resolved that a committee consisting of Dr Scholefield, Mr 
Alley, Mr Taylor, Mr Perry and Mr Bagnall be appointed to meet 
representatives from the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand on 
the 22nd May with a view to discussing a fresh agreement. It was 
decided that the sub-committee should have no power to sign an 
agreement, but should merely negotiate for the best possible terms 
and report to Council. 


Schools’ Section: 

A letter dated 24th April was received from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Schools’ Section asking permission to revise, supplement and 
re-issue the Fiction List for Post-primary schools. It was resolved 
that permission be granted, but that before publication it should be 
approved by Council. 
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Children’s Book Week: 


It was resolved that Council be asked by postal ballot to decide 
the date of Children’s Book Week, and that it be a recommendation 
to libraries that whatever decision is made should be followed through- 
out New Zealand. 


Council Meeting: 


It was resolved that the next Council meeting be held on 29th 
August, in Wellington. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


No admission to Part I of the General Training Course will be 
made in the middle of this year. Applications for admission to the 
next course close on 31st December, 1946, and the course will begin 
early in January. 


N.Z.L.A. CANTERBURY BRANCH NOTES 


On Tuesday, April 9th, 1946, the Canterbury branch held its eighth 
annual meeting in the Country Library Service rooms in the Square. 
Mr C. W. Coliins took the chair in the absence of Mr Sandall, and 
Miss P. A. M. Marshall, the Honorary Secretary, presented the annual 
report and balance sheet to a gathering of about twenty-four mem- 
bers. Mr Collins expressed the pleasure felt by the branch mem- 
bers at the appointment of Mr Sandall as Librarian at Auckland 
University College. He spoke of Mr Sandall’s excellent work as 
President of the Canterbury branch, and hoped that he would be as 
successful in Auckland. Mr C. Thompson was congratulated on 
gaining the General Training Course Certificate. Mention was made 
of the fact that Mr D. R. Muff, who has been a prisoner of war for 
some years, has resumed his duties as Librarian at Canterbury Agri- 
cultural College, Lincoln. 

The election of officers resulted in the appointment of Mr Collins 
as chairman, and Miss M. V. Kennedy as deputy Chairman. Miss 
Marshall was re-elected Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, and men- 
tion was made of her capable work in that office in the past. The 
committee elected were:—Miss M. H. Broadhead, Mr K. A. R. Horn, 
Miss E. Thompson, and Miss J. Wright. The Hospital Library Ser- 
vice committee elected were:—Mrs A. M. Welsh and Miss N. Will- 
cox, Miss F. Pearless as convener, with power to co-opt the help 
of other members. The branch correspondent to “N.Z. Libraries” 
appointed at the meeting was Miss S. Leech. 

The conduct of the rest of the business of the evening was affected 
by the bright and comfortable surroundings, for the discussion on 
various points was lively and interesting. Mr Horn in his final 
speech, one of thanks to the Country Library Service for the use 
of the building, said how pleasant it was to hear the music of the 
Cathedral organ nearby, and how he wished he might have heard 
more of it. As we listened to Mr Horn we found ourselves agree- 
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ing with him. The responsibility for the delivery of “N.Z. Libra- 
ries,” which has been taken over by the branch, devolved upon Miss 
Kennedy who was not put off by the ghoulish reminiscences of Mr 
Horn, one of which began, ‘I dumped the heavy bundle on the 
counter with a sigh, and said to the man...’ He was stopped 
by the Chairman. Suggestions were made for the re-organisation of 
the Hospital Library Service under the leadership of Miss F. Pear- 
less. It was reported that an index to “N.Z. Libraries” was to be 
undertaken by the branch, and Mr Collins and Miss Wright were 
put in charge of a committee for this purpose. 

Some time was spent in discussing plans for the 1947 Library 
Conference which will probably be held in Christchurch. Mr Collins 
suggested that a guide booklet be prepared, ‘to cheer up those who 
come here.’ Mr A. Mercer, the Field Librarian of Country Library 
Service, was considered a suitable person to compile this. The dis- 
cussion ended with the Chairman’s pious hope that the 1947 confer- 
ence would be a success, if held in Christchurch, as it would surely 
benefit by ‘ Blessings from above, and arrangements from under- 
neath.’ All those intending to come to conference can thus be 
assured of a warm time in Christchurch. Members then heard a 
concise and interesting summary of the 1946 conference from their 
delegate Miss Broadhead. 


PERSONAL NOTES AND STAFF CHANGES 


The following changes have occurred in the staff of Canterbury 
University College Library recently. Miss F. Pearless has been 
promoted from the position of assistant, to that of assistant cata- 
loguer; Miss B. M. Hale, B.A. from the same position to that of 
orders assistant. Miss H. Jobberns has been appointed assistant-in- 
charge in the Engineering Departmental Library. Miss §S. Leech, 
B.A. and Mr E. Purdie, both of whom were student assistants pre- 
viously, have been appointed assistants in the library. 


At Canterbury Public Library, there have been staff changes also. 
Mrs S. B. Whitlock has resigned, and Mr J. E. D. Stringleman has 
been appointed assistant librarian. Before his return from service 
overseas, Mr Stringleman spent some months visiting and observing 
English libraries. The four junior assistants recently appointed are 
Miss C. E. Dunn, Miss M. Beatson, Miss B. B. Collie, and Miss V. E. 
Hamilton. 


The Country Library Service has added the following to its list 
of staff members:—Miss M. Hall, Miss P. Calder, Miss N. Willcox, 
and Mr O. L. Simmance. 


We take pleasure in announcing the engagement of Miss P. A. M. 
Marshall, M.A., the Cataloguer of Canterbury College Library, to 
Mr W. R. McKeegan, B.Sc., of Waitchi Hills, Hawarden. 
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